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during the summer and autumn, started for home
before Christmas, and put the finished document in
Washington's hands in March. From the moment
of his going enemies of all kinds talked bitterly
against him. The result must be a foregone conclu-
sion, since John Jay was regarded as the chief Anglo-
maniac in America after Hamilton. They therefore
condemned in advance any treaty he might agree
to. But their criticism went deeper than mere ha-
tred of him: it sprang from an inveterate hatred of
England, which dated from before the Revolution.
Since the Treaty of 1783 the English seemed to act
deliberately with studied truculence, as if the Amer-
icans would not and could not retaliate. They were
believed to be instigating the Indians to continuous
underhand war. They had reached that dangerous
stage of truculence, when they did not think it mat-
tered whether they spoke with common diplomatic
reticence. Lord Dorchester, the Governor-General
of Canada, and to-day better known as Sir Guy Carle-
ton, his name before they made him a peer, ad-
dressed a gathering of Indian chiefs at Quebec on
the assumption that war would come in a few weeks.
President Washington kept steady watch of every
symptom, and he knew that it would not require a
large spark to kindle a conflagration. "My objects
are, to prevent a war," he wrote to Edmund Randolph,Mount Veraon, June 25, 1794. him to explain.eminded the obstrep-
